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Editorials 


ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST, 1960 


This issue is devoted to discussion of the liturgical movement itself. An occa- 
sional pause to see where we have been, and for analysis of the present situation, 
is needed to ensure wise movement into the future. Our three major articles attempt 
this kind of stock-taking. 


In the spirit of St. Luke who in composing his Gospel ‘followed all things 
closely for some time past’’ in order “to write an orderly account,” Professor 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn is a man who through personal involvement and extensive 
scholarly research is well qualified to chronicle the history and outline the major 
emphases of the movement for churchly renewal in American Lutheranism. His 
contribution to the symposium on “The Liturgical Renewal of the Church” (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960) is the best brief summary of the liturgical 
movement within the Lutheran Church that we have seen. If it has any short- 
coming, aside from its necessary brevity, it would be that this particular presenta- 
tion was directed to an audience consisting largely of Anglicans, and hence at- 
temps to answer the special questions that this group would address to their Lu- 
theran counterparts. If Dr. Piepkorn does not describe the aims of the liturgical 
movement in quite the same terms that you would, bear this audience-orientation 
in mind. Nevertheless, we are willing to stand firmly by his description of the 
movement, and would only add one or two points to complete it. 


Taking “pot shots” at the point of view for which UNA SANCTA stands are 
two friendly critics. We believe that their criticisms are largely constructive because 
they share with us considerable common ground and are admittedly sympathetic. 
Genuine communication ought to be possible, therefore. between the liturgical 
movement as represented by UNA SANCTA and as desired by Professors Ahlstrom 
and Sasse. Criticisms of churchly renewal generally fall into the categories of those 
dealing with theological weakness and with tactical blunders. The evaluations of 
these two writers could also be so classified. We ought to be willing to learn from 
what they have to say. This does not mean, however, that we can accept all the 
particulars (especially of Dr. Sasse’s stronger indictment) as being truly applicable 
to our American liturgical movement. And even where applicable, we do not pres- 
ently believe that all of the criticisms are well-founded. A case in point is Prof. 
Sasse’s comments regarding ‘“Mariology.’’ This subject will be dealt with at length 
In an issue next year. 


Another point that requires brief comment is Dr. Sasse’s criticism of our use of 
the term “‘liturgy.’’ We ourselves pointed out the difference between our definition 
of the term and that implied in Dr. Behnken’s articles, in an editorial in the first 
number of this volume. We would still maintain that our use of the term is more 
closely conformed to the Biblical and Confessional /e/tourgia than Dr. Behnken’s 
definition of liturgy as a humanly devised collection of rites and ceremonies. The 
term is discussed only once in the Lutheran Confessions (Apology, Art. XXIV— 
Concordia Triglotta. p. 411). Here it means ‘the public ministry . . . that one min- 
ister who consecrates tenders the body and blood of the Lord to the rest of the 
people, just as one minister who preaches tenders the Gospel to the people . . .” 
This is very close to our definition (Vol. XVII, No. 1, p. 3): " .. . the liturgy is 
what the Church does in response to our Lord’s commands to ‘preach the Gospel to 
every creature’ and ‘do this in remembrance of me’.”’ The only difference is that we 
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would emphasize the liturgy of the entire congregation, not only that of the Min- 
istry. In any event, the liturgy in this sense cannot be called an adiaphoron. Much 
confusion would be spared if the term “Church Rites’ or ‘ceremonies’ could be 
used to refer to the humanly arranged forms in which the Church's essential pro- 
claration of and response to the Gospel is cloaked. (Cf. Formula of Concord, 
Art. X.) 


While listening respectfully and, we hope, profitably to criticisms of the liturgical 
movement, we are all the more pleased by the recognition that this movement has 
something important to say to the Church. We shall continue to speak for reform, 
at the same time trying to keep a firm grasp on the truth that we are not above the 
need for reform ourselves. 


MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER 


As a special “bonus,” a card containing the brief forms for morning and evening 
prayers from Martin Luther's Small Catechism is included with this issue. This 
card has been devised by the Rev. G. Martin Ruoss, conductor of our altar guild 
column. Additional copies of this card may be secured for two cents apiece by 
writing to Pastor Ruoss at 129 Main Strect, Landisville, Pennsylvania. He has of- 
fered to donate any profits from this venture to the work of UNA SANCTA. 


DIRECTORY OF CHURCH SERVICES 


Another new feature in UNA SANCTA is the directory of services which appears 
on the inside of the back cover, for an experimental period of one year. While all 
services of the participating parishes are listed, the main emphasis is of course on 
the Holy Communion. Many of our readers want to know where they can receive 
the Sacrament each Sunday when they are travelling. We hope this directory will 
help them, and that many additional parishes will arrange to be listed. Our adver- 
tising manager will be glad to give further information to pastors and church coun- 
cils. 


THE NEXT ISSUE of UNA SANCTA is scheduled to appear on the Feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25, 1961. 


Una SANCTA 


The Lutheran Liturgical Movement 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


In more ways than one, we could say that the Liturgical Movement in the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession began in the sixteenth century. The Reformation it- 
self, in its immediate homiletical, liturgical, ecclesiological, and sacramental goals, 
and in its eschatological emphasis, was a liturgical movement. It sought to restore 
to the pulpit the consistent communication of the Gospel of a gracious God in 
Christ Jesus. It sought to give practical and palpable expression to its conviction 
that the Church is not merely an external association, but first and foremost the 
Body of Christ, an effective brotherhood of men bound together by a common 
faith in the incarnate Son of God as Lord and Saviour, a social process through 
which the Holy Ghost works among men, extending backward in time to our first 
parents and forward in time to the ever-imminent close of the age. It sought to 
restore the public worship to the whole congregation. It sought to restore to their 
proper place in the life of the Christian and of the Christian community the Sac- 
raments of Holy Baptism, Holy Absolution, and Holy Communion. The first gener- 
ation of reformers anticipated that the Parousia would come in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Although that hope failed to materialize, the Reformation succeeded, in vary- 
ing degrees, in realizing its objectives for at least a century and a half. But finally 
pressures from without and decay from within robbed it of the major part of its 
effectiveness. 


The cumulative reaction to these forces of decay and destruction produced the 
German Lutheran liturgical movement of the nineteenth century, with which the 
names of Loehe, Kliefoth, and Vilmar are inseparably associated. The appeal of 
these men was significantly to the principles of the Symbolical Books of the Lu- 
theran Church. The influence of these men was not limited to Europe. Their con- 
cern for the Lutheran missions in America, their personal contacts, and their 
writings bore tangible fruit in the Lutheran Common Service of 1888 and in the 
influential liturgical writings of Friedrich Lochner. 


Various circumstances conspired to limit the effectiveness of the nineteenth- 
century Lutheran liturgical movement in Europe itself. The rationalism and human- 
ism in the Church, against which the liturgical movement was a protest, took 
strength from the scientific and philosophical doctrines of the latter nineteenth 
century and achieved an apparently all but complete triumph during the optimistic 
years at the turn of the century. 


The disillusionment that followed World War I ushered in a new liturgical 
revival. Heinrich Hansen published his Stimuli et clavi, a new series of ninety-five 
Theses, in 1917. Under the leadership of Friedrich Heiler, ably seconded by Adolf 
Glinz, Oscar Mehl, Karl Ramge, Paul Schorlemmer, and others, an articulate and 
scholarly liturgical movement challenged the prevailing apathy with its fourfold 
emphasis on evangelical justification by faith, the gospel of sola gratia, Pauline 
freedom from the Law, and the alleged primitive primacy of the prophetic-pneu- 
matic charisma over the official-hierarchical element in the Church. 


The Rev. Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn is professor of Systematic Theology at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. This article is part of an address delivered to the Liturgical 
Conference sponsored by the Associated Parishes, Inc., held at Grace Episcopal Church, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in May, 1958. It is reprinted from The Liturgical Renewal of the Church 
(Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., editor), by permission of the publishers, Oxford University Press. 
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Nor were they alone. The Berneuchen circle of 1923—which created an organ 
for itself in the Confraternity of St. Michael (Michaelsbriderschaft) in 1931— 
has endeavored under the inspiration of Dr. (later Landesbischof) Wilhelm Staeh- 
lin, aided by Karl Bernhard Ritter, Walter Lotz, Ernst Jansen, H. D. Wendland, 
Christhard Marhrenholz, Horst Schumann, and others, to furnish a theological 
basis for a liturgical revival that would encompass the entire German Evangelical 
Church. 


The Alpirsbacher Work, begun in 1933, currently under the leadership of 
Friedrich Buchholz, has sought to find in the objectivity of Gregorian a symbol 
of that unity of the Church which transcends time and cultures. In the ’thirties 
Paul Graff, through his monumental Geschichte der Aufloesung der alten gottes- 
dienstlichen Formen in der evangelische Kirche Deutschlands, taught German 
Lutheranism what it had lost. The neo-Lutheranism of the Erlangen Theological 
repercussions. 


The Nazi attack upon the Church restricted the liturgical movement's expres- 
sion but it could not eradicate the liturgical impulse. If anything, many parts of 
the Confessing Church in Germany lived by and from the liturgy, so that the 
Faculty—men like Hermann Sasse, Paul Althaus, Ernst Sommerlath—had liturgical 
Hitlerian persecution gave a new stimulus to the liturgical life. 


The wartime and post-World War II contributions of Hans Asmussen, Peter 
Brunner, Karl Ferdinand Miiller, and Eduard Schlink have added their names to 
the roster of distinguished contributors to the liturgical revival. Notable develop- 
ments in Germany include a pan-Lutheran hymnal and service book, the publica- 
tion of the five-volume liturgical magnum opus, Leéturgia (of which about three- 
quarters is in print), and the international Jahrbuch fiir Liturgik und Hymnologie, 
which began with Volume I in 1955. 


The between-the-wars German liturgical movement had its counterpart in Scan- 
dinavia, in such groups as the Danish Brotherhood of St. Ansgar and the Pro 
Ecclesia Union in Norway. In Sweden, the liturgical movement embraced a wide 
continuum of emphases, from the Romanizing of Kare Skredsvik through the pro- 
Anglican neo-scholasticism of Gunnar Rosendal, to the more normally Lutheran 
work of men like Artur Adell, Knut Peters, Bishop Bo Harald Giertz, Pehr Edwall, 
Archbishop Yngve Brilioth, Bengt Strémberg, Sven Kjéllerstrém, and Albert 
Lysander. 


The European Lutheran liturgical movement supplied some stimuli to the 
Lutheran liturgical movement on this continent, and there has been a limited 
exchange of personnel and material; but the Lutheran liturgical revival in America 
is a thoroughly indigenous movement, evoked by American rather than by Euro- 
pean theological and ecclesiastical developments. Only so can it be understood. 


The American Lutheran liturgical movement can probably best be studied in 
the literature which it has produced during the past three decades. This literature 
exists largely in the form of articles in periodicals, like the American Lutheran, 
Lutheran Church Art, The Church Builder, Pro Ecclesia Lutherana, Sursum Corda, 
Una Sancta, Response, Edgar S. Brown’s column in The Lutheran, and the Pro- 
ceedings of the Liturgical Institute of Valparaiso University, the bulletins of 
various liturgical societies, a few monographs, and a number of tracts. A com- 
prehensive history remains to be compiled. 
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One line of descent goes back to the Confessional revival in older American 
Lutheranism, which created the Common Service of the Lutheran Church in 1888. 
A link is furnished by the Lutheran Liturgical Association, which flourished at 
the beginning of this century, and the seven volumes of whose Memoirs still 
furnish a vast treasury of liturgical learning. From the Common Service Book of 
1888 can be traced the lines that run down to the 1941 Synodical Conference 
Service Book and to the 1958 intersynodical Service Book. 


The Lutheran liturgical movement is frequently equated with and condemned 
as preoccupation with aestheticism, ritualism, or ceremonialism. It would be 
inaccurate to deny an interest in these things on the part of almost everyone asso- 
ciated with the liturgical movement, but a preoccupation with any or all of these 
points mentioned would not be characteristic of a serious liturgical concern. Failure 
to discuss the artistic and cultural impact of the liturgical movement in this dis- 
cussion, however, must not be interpreted as a depreciation of this important aspect 
of church life. But I should like, in any case, to chromcle the recent organization 
of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts. The chief concern of 
the Lutheran liturgical movement has been and is a theological and a practical one. 


I repeat that the liturgical movement in the Lutheran Church on this continent 
is an indigenous one, evoked by American rather than by European conditions. 
Compared to the Church in Europe, the Lutheran Church in America has for the 
past century been on the whole consistently more Biblical, more Catholic, more 
Lutheran, and more Orthodox, in the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century sense. The 
Bible may not have been studied as zealously as it might have been, either by our 
pastors or by our people, but its truthfulness has not been denounced from our 
pulpits. The Symbolical Books may have been neglected, but they have never been 
repudiated. And while Lutheran synods and Lutheran theologians have differed 
from one another, what kept us apart was generally our zeal for our respective 
orthodoxies rather than the European indifference that would tolerate even sub- 
Nicene theology if it were presented in a scholarly enough fashion. This back- 
ground is an integral part of the Lutheran liturgical movement. 


In defining specific theological and practical emphases which are particularly 
characteristic of the movement, it is impossible to generalize with complete accu- 
racy. The liturgical movement is 2 movement, not an organization. Each repre- 
sentative has his own characteristic complex or syndrome of emphases. In what 
follows, I am trying to indicate these points on which there would be fairly con- 
sistent agreement, but I do not wish to suggest that every articulate representative 
of the movement has expressed them or would agree to these specific formulations. 


In general, while their common liturgical concern and interest create a genuine 
bond that transcends synodical lines, liturgically minded Lutherans tend to con- 
form to whatever synodical pattern exists. Thus the Scandinavians tend to reveal 
the warm-hearted piety that has become a part of their tradition, the United 
Lutheran churchmen the generous tolerance that they have learned in the unifica- 
tion process which their body has undergone, and the Missourians their character- 
istic conservatism and confidence in the processes of education. 


The Lutheran liturgical movement is not strongly institutionalized. There are 
many small groups that meet for prayer and study, but no national organization 
has proved viable. Probably the largest group at present is the Fellowship of St. 
Augustine, with roughly two hundred members, who pray God to raise up in the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession on this continent men and women to serve Him 
and the Church in evangelical communities. 
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The organ of the Lutheran liturgical movement, to the extent that it can be 
said to have one, is the quarterly, Una Sancta, privately published. Opportunities 
for personal contact of supporters of the movement are provided by the annual 
sessions of the Institute for Liturgical Studies of Valparaiso University, sometimes 
held on the school’s Indiana campus, sometimes elsewhere. 


A common characteristic of the Lutheran liturgical movement is a cordial lack 
of enthusiasm for Roman Catholicism. The efforts of liturgically minded Roman 
Catholics at recovering an evangelical Christianity are generally regarded with 
sympathy; usable results of Roman Catholic scholarly research are received with 
gratitude; and friendly interpersonal relations with individual liturgically minded 
Roman Catholics are carefully cultivated. At the same time, opponents of the 
liturgical movement have so often and so violently accused the movement’s pro- 
ponents of popery and Romanizing, and overzealous Roman Catholics have so 
often misrepresented the Lutheran movement as a surrender of Lutheran principle 
in favor of Roman Catholic claims, that representatives of the Lutheran liturgical 
movement have developed a kind of anti-Roman sensitization. 


In the process of restoring rites and ceremonies, there is a tendency, wherever 
an option exists, to choose the form which differs from, rather than that which 
conforms to, Roman Catholic practice. The fact that many sixteenth-century Lu- 
theran usages preserve older forms than the corresponding Roman Catholic de- 
velopments is much stressed. Thus in chasubles, the Latin fiddle-back model is 
generally rejected in favor of the fuller Gothic type, which careful and conserva- 
tive Roman Catholic canonists regard as liturgically unlawful in the Latin rite. In 
making the sign of the Holy Cross, the earlier form, in which the last movement 
is from the right to the left rather than from the left to the right, as in the Latin 
rite, is often urged. It is pointed out that having two candles on the altar is better 
supported in Lutheran tradition than the post-Reformation Roman norm of six. 
This list might be extended to a considerable length. At the same time, where 
lapsed and lapsing Roman Catholics constitute a large part of a Lutheran parish’s 
missionary potential, liturgically minded Lutheran pastors have, in the interest of 
a more effective evangelistic outreach, on occasion conformed on some points as 
far as they conscientiously could to Roman Catholic procedure, such as wearing 
Latin-type birettas and cassocks and lace-trimmed albs and surplices, or conducting 
Tre Ore services on Good Friday. 


Toward Eastern Orthodoxy the attitude of protagonists of the Lutheran liturgical 
movement has been up till now at least, quite cordial, although the informal con- 
tacts have been limited almost wholly to communities with considerable constituen- 
cies in both communions. 


With reference to the Protestant Episcopal Church, the attitude is less consistent. 
Particularly those who stand in the tradition of the creators of the Common Service 
and the Lutheran Liturgical Association exhibit a strong receptiveness to Anglican 
influence. This is understandable. In the eastern United States, the tradition of 
friendly co-operation with the Protestant Episcopal Church is a long one. In the 
early part of this century almost the only usable scholarly liturgiological studies in 
English were by Anglicans. The compilers of the Common Service Book had de- 
fended their extensive borrowings of formulations from the Book of Common 
Prayer by pointing out that the edition of 1549 was essentially a Lutheran rite in 
English; yet the substantial verbatim identity of extensive sections of the Common 
Service Book and the Book of Common Prayer had a subtle effect on the users of 
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the former. At many points the late medieval uses of the Church of England agreed 
with the contemporary uses of the Continental dioceses and provinces that be- 
came Lutheran in the Reformation, in contrast to the changing Roman use that was 
gradually invading Northern Europe. The Protestant Episcopal Church in the East 
was long the bearer of what was aesthetically and unquestionably the best American 
tradition of church architecture and church music. 


The influence of the Protestant Episcopal Church upon the Lutheran liturgical 
movement has been both formal and substantial. An example of formal influence 
is the widespread adoption in Lutheran circles of the nineteenth-century Anglican 
surplice-and-stole combination, for which there is no historic Lutheran precedent. 
An example of a substantial influence is the position of the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost after the Words of Institution in the Eucharistic Prayer of the new Service 
Book and Hymnal, prepared by the intersynodical Commission on the Liturgy, a 
position that reflects the theory of consecration through the Epiclesis, in contrast to 
the Western doctrine, shared by the Lutheran Confessions, of consecration through 
the Words of Institution. 


It must be admitted, however, that some other representatives of the Lutheran 
liturgical movement, notably in the Middle West, tend here and there to be anti- 
Anglican more or less on principle. The motivation in these cases is likely to be 
complex and not wholly theological. 


Over against the Protestant denominations, representatives of the Lutheran 
liturgical movement tend to emphasize the Catholicity of Lutheran doctrine and 
practice. Sometimes the emphasis on Lutheran ceremonial is designed as a prophy- 
lactic against lapsing into Protestantism; as a denominationl pedagogical device; 
as a witness to the historic continuity of the Lutheran Church with its Catholic 
past; as a protest against the view that the Lutheran Church is merely an emphasis 
in Protestantism; and as a disavowal of the misconception that Lutheran theology is 


merely ‘fundamentalism’ plus baptismal regeneration and some kind of doctrine 
of the Real Presence. 


The liturgical movement in the Lutheran Church is strongly confessional. It 
insists that Lutheran pastors and Lutheran parishes must take the Symbolical 
Books seriously, in the belief that such a serious acceptance of the Confessions 
will inevitably carry with it acceptance of the major theses of the liturgical revival: 
the importance of evangelical preaching and intensive Bible study; the necessity 
of the Sacraments for the Church and for the individual Christian; the significance 
of Baptism as participation in the death and resurrection of our Lord; the recog- 
nition of the need for individual Absolution and of the desirability of private 
Confession; the restoration of the Holy Eucharist to its historic place as the 
chief parochial service of the congregation; a due appreciation of the role of the 
sacred Ministry; and the value of fraternal admonition and counsel by all Chris- 
tians. 


Because the early efforts of the liturgical movement were challenged with the 
accusation that they were un-Lutheran innovations, there has been an increasingly 
strong cultivation of a historical sense and a diligent examination of the pre- 
Pietistic literary monuments of the Lutheran religion as a prophylactic against un- 
warranted innovations that militate against the essential spirit of the conservative 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. 


To the liturgically minded Lutheran the sacred Scriptures are an absolute norm 
and the only source of doctrine. The Symbolical Books of the Lutheran Church 
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—that is, the three Catholic Creeds, the Augsburg Confession (1530) and its 
Apology (1531), the Smalcald Articles (1537) and the Tractatus on the Au- 
thority and Primacy of the Pope (1537), the two Catechisms (1528-29) and the 
Formula of Concord with its own Preface (1577-80)—participate in this norma- 
tive authority of the sacred Scriptures. They stand as a demonstration of the essen- 
tial Catholicity of the Lutheran Church, and constitute a necessary standard of doc- 
trine and practice for those who profess to be Lutheran. Any supplementary state- 
ment of doctrine, ancient, sixteenth-century, or recent, private or corporate, is only 
a witness to the conviction of those who promulgated or subscribed it. From this 
it will appear that the theological differences between liturgically minded Luther- 


ans and those who profess no sympathy with the liturgical movement are likely 
to be differences of emphasis. 


In contrast to the tendency to overintellectualize faith and to make the ministry 
consist almost exclusively in preaching and teaching, the liturgical movement 
emphasizes the practical recovery of all the evangelical means of grace, in the 
spirit of Article IV of Part III of the Smalcald Articles, which sees as forms of the 
gospel the proclaimed Word, Holy Baptism, the Sacrament of the Altar, the Of- 
fice of the Keys, and the mutual conversation and consolation of Christians. 


In its doctrine of the Church, the liturgical movement interprets the phrases of 
the Catholic Creeds as they were originally intended, insofar as that intention is 
recoverable and relevant. It follows the Symbolical Books both in avoiding the 
visible-invisible antithesis and in stressing on the one hand the empirical and 
this-worldly aspect of the Church as an institution for the salvation of its mem- 
bers, and on the other hand the Church as a corporate community and association 
of believers whose faith is nourished by the Gospel and the Sacraments. 


On Church polity, the liturgical movement holds that as long as the sacred 
Ministry is maintained in the Church, matters of constitution and polity are 
adiaphora. At the same time, it shares with the Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession the conviction that restoration of the historic episcopate is a desideratum. 
Realistically it does not regard such a development as likely to be realized in the 
Lutheran Church of this country at an early date. While it thus regards the historic 
episcopate as an invaluable symbol of Catholic continuity, comparable to the 
Catholic formulations of the faith and the Catholic ceremonial and ritual which it 
has retained, it explicitly holds that the episcopate is at most part of the bene esse 
of the Church and by no means necessary either to the essence of the Church or 
to the validity of the sacraments which Lutheran priests administer. 


With the Symbolical Books, it teaches the necessity of the sacraments, stresses 
their primary dynamic significance as actions rather than things, and emphasizes 
co-ordination of the verbum visibile and the sacramentum audible. It holds that 
the definition, and the number, of the sacraments is relatively immaterial. (It 
should be observed that in primitive Lutheran theology “sacrament” is not an a 
priori genus, of which the individual sacraments are species, but that ‘‘sacrament” 
is an 4 posteriori concept inductively arrived at.) With the Symbols, the Lutheran 
liturgical movement explicitly identifies as sacraments Holy Baptism, Holy Abso- 
lution, and the Holy Eucharist, and concedes the term to Holy Orders and Holy 
Matrimony. It insists that Lutheran theology is both Trinity-centered and Christ- 
centered, both Incarnation-centered and Atonement-centered, and that its sacra- 
mental orientation is a fundamental consequence of this centrality of the Atone- 
ment wrought by the incarnate Word of God. 
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Since Holy Baptism is essential, the liturgical movement urges that this sacra- 
ment be administered as soon as possible after the birth of a child. In accordance 
with historic Lutheran practice, it discountenances “sprinkling” as the term is 
usually understood among Protestants, and urges, as a minimum, Baptism by trine 
affusion of water in such quantity that it runs. 


The liturgical movement places great emphasis upon the frequent celebration 
and reception of Holy Communion. It holds that our Lord did not intend that the 
Blessed Sacrament be bound to specific times, but that it be available to His people 
whenever they gather together for worship. It urges therefore that our parishes 
restore the old Lutheran custom of celebrating the Blessed Sacrament at the main 
parochial service or services every Sunday and major holy day, and of making it 
available frequently in addition as the devotion of the people requires. 


The liturgical movement rejects transubstantiation, as defined by our separated 
Latin brethren. While it concedes that it is proper to speak of the presence of the 
living Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, it insists that an adequate doctrine must 
also expressly affirm the real and essential presence of Christ’s Body and Blood 
in the Holy Eucharist, in the spirit of the statement of the Smalcald Articles: “In 
the Holy Communion the bread and wine are the Body and Blood of Christ.” It 
rejects artolatry, but urges with the Formula of Concord that only an Araian 
heretic would refuse to adore the Son of God who is bodily present in the sac- 
ramental action. 


On the question of reservation for the Communion of the sick, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. Some hold it to be wrong; others hold it to be tolerable, but 
undesirable; others reserve in both kinds. 


With the large Catechism, the liturgical movement recommends the rule of St. 
Hilary of Poitiers, that eligible communicants should receive at every celebration 
unless they have committed a sin for which, if it were publicly known, they could 
be excommunicated. 


With reference to Holy Absolution, the liturgical movement echoes the repeated 
declarations of the Symbolical Books in favor of the retention of individual abso- 
lution. While conceding the validity of Holy Absolution when pronounced over a 
number of penitents at one time, it regards such a procedure as contrary to the 
historic practice of the Lutheran Church and to the spirit of the sacrament. 


It regards the restoration of individual absolution (which can follow a general 
confession) and the restoration of private confession as two separate issues, al- 
though it urges the restoration also of the latter as an important aspect of an ade- 
quate pastoral ministry. 


While stressing the Scriptural doctrine of the universal priesthood of the bap- 
tized, the liturgical movement holds with Article V of the Augsburg Confession 
that the sacred Ministry is the divinely appointed agency for the imparting of 
justifying faith through the gospel and sacraments. 


The liturgical movement stresses the readiness of the Symbolical Books to con- 
cede sacramental status to both the sacred Ministry and the rite of Holy Ordination 
by the laying-on of hands, and their deliberate indorsement of the conception of 
the twofold authority of order and jurisdiction. With the Symbolical Books it holds 
that the sacred Ministry is an order as well as an office. And it stresses the doctrine 
of the Tractate Concerning the Authority and Primacy of the Pope that when a 
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— in his own church administers Holy Ordination to a fit candidate this is 
y divine right (jure divine) unquestionably effective and rightful. 


As a safeguard of the doctrine of the complete humanity of our Lord, which the 
fundamentalism of our times relegates into the background, the liturgical move- 
ment stresses the evangelical Mariology of the Symbolical Books, which call her 
ever-virgin, most holy, that most praiseworthy Virgin, the Mother of God, and 
most deserving of the amplest honors; which declare that she bore our Lord with- 
out violation of her virginity; and which concede that she, like the other saints 
in light, prays for the Church in general. 


The liturgical movement takes seriously the unity in Christ of the faithful de- 
parted with the members of the Church militant here in earth, and reminds the 
Church that the Symbolical Books explicitly state that they do not forbid prayers 
for the faithful departed, and that they do not endorse the opinion that prayers 
for the faithful departed are useless. 


It affirms that New Testament worship is essentially faith and the fruits of faith, 
and that external ceremonies ordained by men are not in themselves worship or 
any part of worship. But the liturgical movement also affirms the double-rhythmed 
sacrificial-sacramental character of all worship, and insists, with Article XXIV of 


the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, that the Mass can properly be spoken 
of as a Eucharistic sacrifice. 


Thus, conscious of the Catholicity of the Lutheran position, the Lutheran 
liturgical movement seriously seeks the fullest implementation of that position in 
the Church’s liturgical life and practice, in the conviction that the recovery of this 
practical expression of its Catholicity is a necessary prerequisite to the Lutheran 
Church’s full contribution to the ecumenical conversation of Christendom. 


It’s time to order... 
ADVENT IN THE HOME 
by Charles D. Trexler, Jr. 


This eight page devotional booklet, printed in two colors, will assist the families of your 
Church to keep the season of preparation for Christmas in the spirit of the Liturgy. 
Includes instructions for making and using The Advent Wreath. 


When remittance accompanies order, postage will be paid by the publisher. 
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The Liturgical Movement and 


American Lutheranism * 
Sydney E. Ablstrom 


The liturgical movement in the Lutheran Church is, to a degree, embattled. And 
this is as it should be, for no significant reform movement in the history of the 
Church has faced anything but misunderstanding and hostility from the genera! run 
and the powers that be. It is also pervaded by a strong sense of being an embattled 
remnant, holding out against a vast and fiendish alliance. And this, too, may be as 
it ought, though less obviously—for certainly complacency would accomplish noth- 
ing. Finally, it is annecessarily embattled because it has shown a persistent tendency 
to alienate its friends and to antagonize its potential supporters. And this is bad, for 
no movement that seeks to deepen and renew the life and faith of the Church 
should separate itself from the other impulses of renewal that are being felt. It is 
bad not only because it hinders the momentous work at hand but because it be- 
speaks the very want of charity, high seriousness, and willingness to understand 
that figures so strongly in much of the criticism directed against the movement. 


Having said this much, I must make clear that I do not presume to be occupying 
some higher ground from which to view the battle with serene composure. Nor do I 
see the arrangement of some compromise or truce as the greatest good to be sought 
from the situation. American Lutheranism is not suffering from an excess of sub- 
stantive debate; and controversy is by no means to be shunned so long as it relates 
to significant issues, involves genuine communication, and is rooted in actual dis- 
agreement and not merely mutual misunderstanding. It so happens, however, that 
my own life in the Church has not conduced to a combative personal stance, a fact 
that I record with humble gratitude to my parents, the parish and pastor of my 
youth, various segments of my education, my responsibilities as a teacher of Amerti- 
can church history in an interdenominational divinity school, and my continuing 
work in a World Council theological commission concerned with “Tradition and 
Traditions.” I am frank to admit that I have come to view the legacy of “American 
evangelical Protestantism” with something akin to alarm and the “new shape of 
American religion” with something akin to anguish.* In this light, I am prepared 
to accept as a challenge the observation of a prominent non-Lutheran historian that 
the Lutheran Church is the “secret weapon” of American Protestantism. If stripped 
of its unnecessarily invidious aspersions, Gordon Rupp’s forthright statement serves 
the same end: 


We must not think of the Reformation as though Martin Luther 
were the norm, and all else deviation from the Lutheran party 
line. For it is really Luther who is the great surprise. The medi- 
evalist, familiar enough with anti-clericalism, mysticism, and 
moralism, finds nothing very surprising in a Von Hiitten, Carl- 
stadt, Miintzer, or even Zwingli. But Luther is disconcerting, with 
his heights and depths of exploration of the Biblical world, his 
poised and balanced Middle Way between Popery and Puritan- 
ism, a more genuine “Via Media’ than the Anglican muddle of 
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principle and expediency. I say, he is the surprise. He gave to the 
whole Reformation movement a new thrust and direction. But for 
him, Puritanism would have swallowed up Protestantism, and the 
whole matter of the Reformation might have been dissolved in a 
new legalism in religion, and in sectarian strife.? 


In other words, the Lutheran Church has an enormous role to play; and—since 
ecumenical tensions will not down—also a gift to bring. But all of this only under- 
lines the crucial obligation of the Lutheran Church in America to avoid fruitless 
controversy between points of view or emphases that complement rather than con- 
tradict each other, to realize its potential, and to body forth its depths and glories. 


The obstacles to a unified and corporate appropriation of these depths and 
glories are numerous and impressive. In the pluralistic and emphatically non-Lu- 
theran religious environment of the United States these difficulties become almost 
awesome. Yet at bottom they are ecumenical, universal, and human. American Lu- 
theranism—with the Church in all ages whenever its message is not restricted and 
cramped by sectarian limitation—has oscillated between various emphases. And the 
liturgical movement can not escape concern for any of those to be mentioned. 


Prominent among these alternatives have been objective, formalistic, or intellec- 
tualistic trends on one hand and subjective, enthusiastic or experiential trends on 
the other. Pietistic correctives to scholastic Orthodoxy and “enlightened” Rational- 
ism provide the classic Lutheran dialectic on this theme during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, though American revivalism has kept the issue alive in its own way. 


Not unrelated to this tension is the ethical issue precipitated by those who accent 
“personal religion” to the virtual exclusion of concern for cultural or social affairs 
and who view the “world” with quietistic uninterest or pessimism. The Pietists 
often confounded both their critics and subsequent historians by combining an im- 
mense interest in personal regeneration with a passionate sense of the Church’s 
mission in the world. The 20th-century Luther renaissance has also confounded the 
older explanations of Lutheranism’s seeming quietism (particularly those of Ernst 
Troeltsch). Yet a paradoxical duality remains. 


For the Lutheran in America still a third tension appears: the problem of ‘“‘re- 
ligious Americanization.”’ Herein, to be sure, looms the traditional and immemorial 
threat of ‘‘cultural religion” that besets all Christians; yet for Lutherans ever since 
the days of Muhlenberg it has had special characteristics. In the United States the 
basic tenor of the Protestant mainstream is British, Reformed (7.e. Calvinistic) , and 
Puritan; on this foundation, revivalism and patriotic optimism have erected a re- 
ligious superstructure in which informality, experientialism and moralism are the 
pervading motifs. During the 19th century Lutheran peoples immigrated into this 
religious milieu literally by the millions. Their adaptation to the American scene 
was an inescapably tension-filled process, and in the mid-20th century a large resi- 
due of unresolved problems still remains. How are American, Protestant, Lutheran, 
and Catholic standards and contributions to be reconciled?8 


Here then in brief is a suggestion of the dialectically rich context in which the 
liturgical movement must define its purpose and carry out its work. And any simple 
solution of the matter must be dismissed as simplistic. Facing as we do the eternal 
paradox—the incommensurable mystery—we have no way of containing or stabil- 
izing our spiritual history. When Karl Barth reminded us that his thinking was 
“limited to a recognition of what Kierkegaard called the ‘infinite qualitative dis- 
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tinction between time and eternity’”’ he elucidated our problem.* So long as we 
keep that distinction vitally and urgently before us we will not be misled into be- 
lieving that we can provide formulations for the Church that will resolve the ten- 
sions aroused by movements as purposive, dedicated, and emotionally loaded as 
Pietism, Confessionalism, and “social Christianity.” At the same time the Church 
can not sacrifice the contribution of any of these and still other movements without 
crippling its witness. 


At this point in the present essay I reach a fork in the road. On the basis of the 
observations so far made, one could embark on an irenic defense of the liturgical 
movement. Such an essay would first of all broaden out the concept of liturgy itself, 
root it in the biblical Concept of Jeiturgia, and then show how the modern origins 
of the movement are entangled with those of the Confessional resurgence of the 
19th century and the corollary Luther renaissance. It was part of the Church’s com- 
plex response to the crisis of the 19th century, and perhaps for this reason was 
deeply involved in the rediscovery of the Reformation that then began to unfold. 
It would be hard to find any thoroughly American Lutheran work that comes 
closer to qualifying as the magnum opus of the liturgical movement than Charles 
Porterfield Krauth’s The Conservative Reformation of 1871 and its penetrating 
re-opening of the eucharistic issue. Even in the Roman Catholic phase of the move- 
ment, it is to be recalled, there is much that recalls the Reformation: the renewed 
concern for the Royal Priesthood, the vernacular mass, and even for a 
deeper appreciation of Luther. In France it has been a veritable apos- 
tolate to the laboring and other classes who have become estranged from the 
Church. In more recent times the liturgical movement in all communions has been 
closely linked with the renewed emphasis on biblical theology and the patristic 
period of the Church. Far from being medieval, it has played a major réle in free- 
ing the church of medievalism—with its new emphases in architecture and liturgics 
being only two of the more visible manifestations of this tendency.5 Aside from its 
thinking on the Church, the Body of Christ, where its views are unashamedly 
“high”, there are many grounds for understanding the liturgical movement as a 
“Jow-church” emphasis. It is in this context that it shows its great concern for 
preaching, for catechetics and Christian nurture, for private devotional life, for 
family worship, for repentance, and for that explicit and affirmative appropriation 
of the faith by the laity which was the special concern of Pietism, and which figures 
so strongly in our own time wherever Séren Kierkegaard’s passionate demand is 
responded to.® 


These widesweeping sentences do not constitute demonstration, but they do, I 
hope, at least indicate something of the breadth of the movement of liturgical 
renewal and the danger as well as the absurdity of linking the movement as a whole 
with the excesses of Anglican ‘‘ritualism” and all the other futile and imitative ef- 
forts to impose an anachronistic ceremonialism on the churches. Let it be granted to 
the critics that there are some men and women, lay and clerical, whose churchman- 
ship does bear the marks of hasty, unseemly, and even compulsive reaction. There 
are those who do find an escape from theology, preaching, and social concern in a 
narrow preoccupation with vestments, chancel furnishings and ceremonial inno- 
vation. No movement of human beings (certainly not the Reformation, for ex- 
ample) could possibly be free of those who participate for superficial, unhealthy 
or even unworthy motives. Having said this one must return to say that the litur- 
gical movement in its depth and breadth gives no place for the view that liturgical 
tinkering can renew the Church! And only the most doggedly purposive misreading 
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of its actions and its expressions could give rise to such a view. Yet such misread- 
ings abound; they account for the embattled state of movement. 


This observation brings me back to the other fork of the road opening out from 
my introductory remarks. Following it would involve an effort to impress partici- 
pants in the movement itself with a primary American Lutheran fact: namely, that 
the liturgical movement does embody the spirit and comprehensive understanding 
of the evangelical principle and catholic substance which constitute the Lutheran 
Church’s very reason for being.’ If broadly and properly understood, moreover, the 
liturgical movement is the only force capable of bringing to a focus in the parish 
the most promising contemporary impulses of awakening. Stated less presumptu- 
ously, it is the collective and composite effort to realize the Church in its fullness. 
Insofar as it grasps that high purpose and accepts that enormous responsibility, it 
will lose its reputation for escapism and neo-gothic aestheticism. It will broaden its 
base in the churches and the seminaries. God helping, it will carry forward a great 
work. 


But what does it mean to grasp this purpose and accept this responsibility? First 
and foremost, this means a deep and sustained theological excogitation of the move- 
ment’s ends, not a ransacking of the Confessions for justificatory passages, phrases, 
and verbal slips. Its aims and its vision should have a dogmatic foundation that is 
both cordial and cerebral and accompanied by, if anything, an over-compensation 
for the possibility that other responsibilities and other emphases are being fled or 
evaded. Such over-compensation will involve, among other things, going more 
than half-way in attempting to understand and absorb seemingly opposed views. 
(Many such views, when devoutly held, are contributory rather than destructive.) 
It would also involve a studious avoidance of what are merely ostentatious irrita- 
tions and the premature and arbitrary introduction of words, things and practices 
that congregations regard (often wrongly) as ‘“‘un-Lutheran.”® The accent will 
rather be on nurture, devotion, instruction and disciplined example and therefore 
ultimately on parishes that stand out as islands of Christian witness midst the 
secularism, Pealeite religiosity, and legalistic moralism that threaten to engulf 
American Protestantism. 


The Liturgical Movement is not properly a persecuted sect within the Lutheran 
Church but a new Reformation, even a “New Pietism,” rich in biblical, traditional, 
and Old Reformation inspiration. With this heritage it seeks to transcend and heal 
senseless quarrels and remove superficial fears. Quite aside from the surge of popu- 
lar religiosity, the contemporary Church has experienced a momentous restoration 
of the preaching office, a recovery of a prophetic social awareness, a ‘‘resurgence of 
the Gospel,” a renewal of concern for the laity, a revival of biblical theology, a 
rediscovery of the Great Tradition, a Luther renaissance, and a great new burst of 
theological creativity. The Liturgical Movement is an integral part of this complex 
impulse. It is, moreover, the means by which the larger phenomenon is translated 
from academic terms to parish actuality. In time it may work a spiritual transfor- 
mation in the seminaries. But now, and always, and everywhere its task is to deepen 
and strengthen the faith, life, worship and witness of those whom God in his 
mercy has called into His holy fellowship. 


FOOTNOTES 


*Recognizable portions of this essay were delivered at the Annual Pastor's Convocation of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia on April 21, 1960; but due in part to the dis- 
cussions which followed that lecture, my convictions as to the need and possibilities for 
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rapprochement and mutual understanding between the “‘liturgical movement’’ and its critics 
have become increasingly pronounced. 


1See Sidney E. Mead, “American Protestantism since the Civil War; from Denominationalism 
to Americanism,” Journal of Religion, XXXVI (Jan. 1956); and Martin E. Marty, The New 
Shape of American Religion (Harper, 1958). 

2E. Gordon Rupp, “Luther and the Puritans,’ in Luther Today, G. L. Belgum, Ed., (Decorah: 
Luther College Press, 1957), p. 109. 

3In several other essays I have tried to consider some of these questions with more bibli- 
ography and detail: ‘The Lutheran Church and American Culture,” Lutheran Quarterly, IX 
(Nov. 1957); “Facing the New World,” Centennial Essays (Augustana Press, 1960); “The 
New Industrial Society and the Church,” Lutheran World, IV (Mar. 1958); “Tradition in 
Transit and Tension,’ Encounter, XX (summer, 1959); and ‘The Americanization of Chris- 
tianity,”” Frontiers, XI (Jan. 1960). 

4Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, E. C. Hoskyns, trans. (Oxford, 1933), Preface to 
2nd Ed., p. 10. 


5The basic criticism of David L. Scheidt’s “The ‘High Church Movement’ in American 
Lutheranism,” Lutheran Quarterly, IX (Nov. 1957), has little to do with the factuality of his 
narrative (to future antiquarians and archivists it will in fact be valuable) but to the extraor- 
dinary narrowness with which he conceived his subject-matter and to his indifference to the 
theological, parochial, and pastoral dimensions of the movement’s concern. 

6See Vilmos Vajta, Luther on Worship (Muhlenberg, 1958); E. B. Koenker, The Liturgical 
Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church (Chicago Univ. Press, 1954) and his Worship in 
Word and Sacrament (Concordia, 1959); J. D. Benoit, Liturgical Renewal (SCM, 1958); 
Paul B. Marx, O.S.B., Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Movement (Collegeville, Minn.: 
Liturgical Press, 1959); and Yngve Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith and Practice, Evangelical and 
Catholic (SPCK, 1930); and Massey H. Shephered, ed., The Liturgical Renewal of the 
Church (Oxford, 1960), all with bibliographical references. 

7See Jaroslav Pelikan, “Luther and the Liturgy,’ More about Luther (Luther College Press, 
1958). The latest volume in this series of Martin Luther Lectures, Luther and Culture, 
(1960), is also extremely relevant. 

8My accent here falls on the words “premature” and “arbitrary.” These words are no defense 
of slipshod churchmanship or of making even the smallest decisions without considering 
their theological basis and liturgical import. Nor am I resisting departures from the well- 
worn, familiar, American Lutheran middle-of-the-road way of thinking and doing things. 
Many departures are urgently needed. 
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The Liturgical Movement: 
Reformation or Revolution? 


A Letter from Hermann Sasse 


Prospect, South Australia 
Dear Pastor Stone: 


What I am writing here is meant not only for you, but also for your co-editors 
and friends of UNA SANCTA. It concerns the whole liturgical movement in the 
Lutheran Church. From my book, which was reviewed in such a friendly manner 
by Dr. von Schenk in your Transfiguration, 1959, issue—I am most grateful for 
that, but I think Dr. von Schenk overestimates my importance—you know how 
deeply I am concerned with the rediscovery and restoration of the sacramental 
life of the Lutheran Church. I agree with you that our Church has come so much 
under the influence of modern Protestantism of the Reformed-Puritan-Pietistic and 
Rationalistic type that we have forgotten the “Church” of the Reformation. The 
same insight is growing, by the way, in the Presbyterian Churches and in the Re- 
formed Church of France. I have had a letter recently from a Presbyterian pastor 
who bitterly resents what Puritanism has done to the Reformed Churches by de- 
stroying the liturgy. The problem is how we can restore the true Church of the 
Lutheran Reformation, or rather, as the past can never be restored, how we can 
make our Church to be what it ought to be. 


The great tragedy of the Liturgical Movement in the Lutheran Churches is its 
inability to face the doctrinal issues. A restoration of the Church of the Reformation 
must be at the same time doctrinal and liturgical. In Germany after World War I 
we had a confessional movement on the one hand, a liturgical movement on the 
other hand. Both failed because they could not come together. The leaders of the 
Liturgical Movement (Heiler and the Berneuchen people) were not interested in 
the confessional issues. Heiler was a Roman Catholic (he has never become a Lu- 
theran, though he became professor of the History of Religion in an evangelical 
faculty), or rather was what we in Germany call a “Reformkatholik.” The leaders 
of Berneuchen came from a liberal background and have neither understood the 
dogma as such, nor the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae. They went different 
ways. Tillich was one of them in the beginning of the movement, and you can 
find traces of their original ideas in his concept of the Sacrament. W. Stihlin has 
undergone a remarkable development which brought him in some points close to 
the Lutheran doctrine. But the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae always remained 
his weak point. To him the doctrine on justification as taught in the Formula of 
Concord is a blasphemy, as I heard from himself. Hailing from Nuernberg, he al- 
ways remained an adherent of Osiander. Even in American Lutheranism there seems 
to be a revival of Osiander’s doctrine that the indwelling Christ is our justification. 
The Formula of Concord, in rejecting Osiander’s Romanizing doctrine, quotes Lu- 
ther’s words on the chief article of the entire Christian doctrine: “If this article 
remains pure on the battlefield, the Christian Church also remains pure, and in 


The Rev. Prof. D. Hermann Sasse, formerly of the University of Erlangen, Germany, now 
teaches at Immanuel Seminary, North Adelaide, South Australia. His article on “The Lord’s 
Supper in the Life of the Church” appeared in the last issue of UNA SANCTA. 
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goodly harmony and without any sects; but if it does not remain pure, it is not 
possible that any error or fanatical spirit can be resisted’’ (Sol. Decl. III, 6). Here 
lies the theological reason behind the fact that the Liturgical Movement in Ger- 
man Lutheranism is unable to restore the Lutheran Church and that, on the con- 
trary, it has brought nothing but confusion into the life of the Churches. 


I shall only give one example. Your correspondent Ernst Seybold reported in 
the All Saints’, 1959, issue on the Kirchentag at Munich. ‘‘The most Catholic event 
at the Kirchentag . . . was the Solemn High Mass which Professor Fredrich Heiler 
celebrated on August 15th, under the auspices of the Evangelical-Ecumenical 
Association. The Association had celebrated Mass on previous days, and the 
Michaelsbriderschaft and their friends had celebrated a daily Eucharist. But the 
Solemn High Mass was the only one of these which was placed on the official cal- 
endar.” Certainly it must have been a red letter day for Heiler when he could cele- 
brate a Solemn High Mass in the Lutheran Johanneskirche in Munich, the city of 
his birth, where he had celebrated so often as a good Catholic “Maria Him- 
merfabrt,” that feast which is so popular in Bavaria. On the previous days he had 
naturally used the liturgy of his Association, which is absolutely un-Lutheran, con- 
sisting of Roman and Eastern elements. Here he used—"Hier stehe ich, ich kann 
auch anders’—the structure of the liturgy of the United Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many. Of course the Kirchentag had not officially invited this. But it was on the 
agenda just like the love feast of the Herrnhuter. It was in the framework of the 
Kirchentag. The Lutheran Church of Bavaria put the Johanneskirche at the dis- 
posal of an Association which is anything but Lutheran. Heiler himself rejects the 
articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae as a heresy. He must do so as a man of con- 
viction. Please do not misunderstand me. I have a deep human sympathy with 
this man, who like his teacher, the great modernist Schnitzer, has suffered ship- 
wreck of the faith of his youth. He is for me a most touching example of a man 
who cannot get rid of the nostalgia for the Church he left without ever finding a 
substitute for it. I also appreciate his scholarship, though I disagree with many of 
his results. But I have always regarded it as a grave sin, not only that as profes- 
sor in an evangelical faculty he secretly received an episcopal consecration (from a 
small Catholic group which traces its succession back to St. Peter at Antioch), but 
also that he now made use of this dignity and re-ordained pastors in the German 
Landeskirchen who thus claim to have the power to “‘transsubstantiate” (wandeln). 
The bishops in England were quite upset about this procedure. The Lutheran bishops 
in Germany could not care less. But we as Lutherans must ask: What kind of a 
Lutheran Church is that in which such things can happen and are even tolerated? 
Is this chaos now to be introduced in the Lutheran Churches of America? In Ger- 
many the Lutheran Church, as it was understood by our fathers, also by your 
fathers, has ceased to exist apart from the Free Churches. Everyone is free to teach 
and to do what he pleases. There is no longer a doctrinal discipline in an evangelical 
sense. You can be a Unitarian, or you can be a man of Roman convictions. The 
Church in Europe has reached the state of the Anglican Church where practically 
all persuasions are tolerated provided they do not interfere with the ecclesiastical 
organization. Here in Adelaide we have actually three types of Anglicanism: Evan- 
gelicals who adhere to the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Book of Common Prayer 
of 1662; Anglo-Catholics who refuse the use of the Prayer Book, even the re- 
vision of 1928, and instead use the Roman Missal in translation, even celebrating the 
Assumption; and in between, there are various shades of Catholic opinion. On 
very few occasions you see the ministers of these groups together. There is practi- 
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cally no intercommunion between them. A strict Anglo-Catholic would rather receive 
Communion in a Roman Church (unlawfully, but he could not care less), than in 
an Anglican Church of lower convictions. This is the situation in the Protestant 
world (Protestant here being understood as those who are neither Roman nor 
Eastern Orthodox). Is this to be the situation in the Lutheran Churches in America 
also? It will be the inevitable result of the present development, unless all con- 
cerned see that the liturgical revolution of these days becomes a true liturgical ref- 
ormation. 


What you in the Una Sancta movement want is a liturigcal refor- 
mation. And you are right in demanding it. Your great danger is that your 
movement becomes a revolution. Please do understand what I say as the considered 
opinion of a friend who has observed the ecclesiastical movements of our age in 
the forty years of his ministry, and who furthermore has studied these problems in 
various parts of the world. I have also followed the development in the Roman 
Church; some of the outstanding leaders of the Liturgical Movement in that 
Church have been personal friends of mine. If I ask myself why this movement 
was such a success in the Roman Church, while our Liturgical Movements have 
failed in so many respects, my answer is that on our part there was a considerable 
lack of patience, wisdom and true leadership. If we can learn something from 
Rome, it is patience. We are always inclined to think that a reform which we think 
to be necessary must be carried out at once. Roman Catholic reformers also thought 
so. They wanted to replace the high altar by the mensa. Rome said ‘‘No!’’ Not be- 
cause this idea was wrong, but because the time had not yet come. Now, after a 
generation has passed, it can be done. The Liturgical Movement was right in de- 
manding the elevation of English, French, and German to the rank of liturgical 
languages. The time had not yet come. Now it will come. Every reform requires 
a thorough preparation and an indoctrination of the people. There may be some 
places where experiments are being tried. There may be exceptional permissions 
or dispensations, e.g., from the law of celibacy. On the basis of experiences made 
in the course of a generation or two the Church will act. This, dear brother, is our 
mistake. We cannot wait. We do not think in terms of generations, as Rome does. 
It is a lack of wisdom. We are convinced that the Sunday service as we have it to- 
day does not correspond to the principle of the Lutheran Reformation. We want to 
re-introduce the Lutheran Mass. We fail to realize that such a change can come only 
as the result of a long education. What has been lost in the course of centuries 
cannot be restored in the course of a few years. Such a reform presupposes not only 
thorough studies on the part of the ministry, but also a thorough indoctrination of 
the people. When I was a pastor I always felt that a Sunday without the Lord’s Sup- 
per was no real Sunday for me. Thus I began to preach on the Sacrament, on the 
liturgy. The result was that after some time there was almost always a small num- 
ber of communicants. This was in Berlin. If I had tried to introduce the Lutheran 
Mass, I should have utterly failed. I have seen the most disgusting results when a 
pastor suddenly began to introduce a Mass for which the people were not prepared. 
I feel that you in America are in danger of committing such blunders. There are, 
of course, congregations which are prepared for a richer liturgical life. There 
are others which are not yet prepared. And yet they also are Churches of our Lord, 
and it would be most uncharitable if a young man who has just graduated enforces 
a reform that amounts to a revolution. A liturgically well-trained congregation 
would commit the sin of Phariseeism in looking down at another congregation with- 
out acolytes and chasubles. Liturgical vestments appear in the New Testament, as far 
as I know, only in St. Matthew 23:5. It was Pius XII who reminded his liturgi- 
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ologists of the fact that in God’s judgment a Mass celebrated without incense and 
vestments, without servers and candles, by a lonely priest in a Chinese prison, was 
probably more than the most elaborate Pontifical High Mass in Rome. 


This leads me to the second reason for the success of the Liturgical Movement 
in the Catholic Church (I use the word ‘Catholic’ here in the sense of the Roman 
and Eastern Churches, the pre-Reformation Churches without the resentments of the 
Anglicans who always suffer from a minority complex, because their religion is a 
national religion even outside England). It was again Pius XII who reminded his 
liturgical reformers and revolutionaries of the truth that the famous Lex orandi, lex 
credendi must also be reversed. Nothing can be liturgically correct which is not dog- 
matically correct. It took me years to persuade Wilhelm Stahlin and his son Rudolf 
who took his Th.D. degree with me in Erlangen that this rule must be acknowledged 
in the Lutheran Church. The Lex orandi, lex credendi applies also to every false 
dogma, as the development of the Mariology shows. Whether the Stahlins have quite 
understood the principle, I do not know. There were many people in Germany who 
simply could no longer understand it, because they did not understand the dogma 
and the liturgy had become the substitute for the lost dogma. It is the crucial 
question for your movement in America. Is the dogma still the standard of your 
liturgical work? It is not a sort of theological rationalism which tries to rule the 
liturgy with its irrational elements. The dogma of the Church is for us Lutherans 
the doctrinal content of the Scriptures as the Word of God. 


In Germany I have often met with the strange view that a certain thing belongs 
essentially to the nature of the liturgy. There are people in Wuerttemberg, con- 
nected with Alpirsbach, who claim that the Gregorian chant belongs to the essence 
of the Christian liturgy, which of course is nonsense. What about the historic Mass? 
Is it necessary that the Sunday service is a Mass, 7.e., a service with sermon and the 
Lord’s Supper? This is an old tradition, just as the Lord’s Day is an old tradition. 
But as long as we are Lutherans we must distinguish between what has been 
instituted by the Lord and what is the institution of the Church. I find the failure 
to make this essential distinction between that which is based on the Word of God 
and that which is based on human tradition in your circles. The celebration of the 
Sacrament is a divine command. But the ceremonies like the Preface, Sanctus, etc., 
are human traditions. Certainly most edifying and appropriate traditions which we 
Lutherans have preserved and ought to preserve, but they do not belong to the 
essence of the Sacrament. Nor does the time when we celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
belong to the divine command. This depends on many circumstances. Even Rome 
has altered its own tradition of celebrating the Eucharist only before noon. 


In UNA SANCTA, Holy Week, 1959, Dr. von Schenk criticizes the Churches 
which failed to celebrate Christmas with a Mass, thus ‘“‘neglecting the genuinely 
Lutheran service at their disposal and thus denying the Incarnation’’ (p. 7, emphasis 
added). How can another form of Christmas service be a denial of the Incarnation? 
It is unbelievable that a Lutheran theologian can write this. On the same page the 
author criticizes the president of the Lutheran Church—NMissouri Synod, who had 
written on the “Liturgical Controversy.’’ He calls him “‘obviously poorly informed” 
and substantiates this by stating: ‘The article shows a misunderstanding of the 
Liturgy and the liturgical revival that is both amazing and complete. We shall 
quote only one sentence. The writer states that ‘the Liturgy is an adiaphoron.’ An 
adiaphoron is something one can do or not do—it makes little difference. Every 
catechumen in the Lutheran Church knows that the Liturgy is the work of the saints 
in obedience to the Lord’s command, ‘Do this in remembrance of me.’ Every 
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Lutheran knows that in the Liturgy Christ is in reality present and the Liturgy is 
the reliving of the life of Christ in the Church Year. He also knows that the 
source of Christian life and the life of the congregation, is in the Liturgy . . . .How 
sad churchmen must be when in an official publication of the Church the Liturgy 
is called an ‘adiaphoron’.” I must frankly confess my failure to understand how 
the good Doctor can criticize the president of his Church in such a way. Dr. Behn- 
ken spoke of the liturgy in the sense of what our confessions call “ceremonies.” This 
is the way in which Lutheran theology always has understood the word “liturgy,” 
as every index to the Book of Concord shows. The way in which Dr. von Schenk 
uses the word “‘liturgy” is that of the modern Liturgical Movement, which under- 
stands by “liturgy” the public service of the people of God. This usage is based on 
the language of the Eastern Church, but by no means on the early fathers, let alone 
the New Testament. We have the freedom to accept this usage, but we cease to be 
Lutherans if we no longer distinguish between the administration of the Means 
of Grace and the ceremonies connected with them. I cannot imagine that Dr. von 
Schenk has abandoned this distinction. The Sanctus is an adiaphoron; the Words 
of Institution belong to the institution which cannot be altered or abolished. The 
presence of Christ is bound up to what He has instituted. 


What Dr. Behnken said corresponds exactly to what Wilhelm Loehe has taught. 
We mention him because he is regarded in your circles as one of the great liturgi- 
ologists of our Church. In the last of his Three Books on the Church, Chapter 9, 
“Her Liturgy,” he explains the beauty of the liturgy, the meaning of the liturgical 
conservatism of the Lutheran Church, and adds the admonition: ‘‘But at the same 
time one must protest solemnly against the opus operatum and against an over- 
estimation of externals. The Church remains what she is, even without her liturgy. 
She remains a queen, even in beggar’s clothes. It is better that everything else dis- 
appear and only the pure doctrine remain safe, than that she walk in the ornament 
and embellishment of a glorious form of service which lacks light and life because 
her doctrine has become impure’ (Drei Bacher von der Kirche, 4 Abdruck, 1904, 
p. 125). From Loehe we all could learn that Lutheran principle: Lex credendi, lex 
orandi, if we may use the old words in an evangelical sense. Only if we do not 
forget the great concern for the pure doctrine of the Gospel can our liturgical en- 
deavors remain sound. If the dogmatic compass no longer functions, the ship of 
our Church is going to be wrecked. 


This is my great concern with regard to the liturgical movement in America. 
When I was in America in June, 1959, I saw altar boys in Lutheran Churches 
functioning in a way which would do honor to any Anglican cathedral. When 
lighting or extinguishing candles they genuflected as often as they passed the center 
of the altar. The Roman Catholic Christian genuflects because for Him the Eucha- 
ristic Christ is present in the tabernacle. How will you justify such a genuflection? 
It is an empty form. If we announce the death of a friend, how can we conclude 
with the words of the Memento for the dead of the Roman Canon Missae: “Ipsis 
domine, et omnibus in Christo quiescentibus, locum refrigerii, lucis, et pacis, ut 
indulgeas, deprecamur ...,’’ as is done in UNA SANCTA, Holy Week, 1959, 
p. 4? Either we use a beautiful old formula without thinking what it means, or we 
accept the Roman dogma which finds its expression in the prayer for the “refresh- 
ment’’ of the departed. So I could quote more examples, e.g., the most distressing 
Marioiogical article by Prof. Piepkorn, UNA SANCTA, Visitation, 1958, on which 
I have written in German since it has also appeared in Germany. But I could as 
well adduce other examples, as, e.g., the Eucharistic Prayer in the new Service 
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Book, which even presents from the Canon Missae the “omni benedictione et 
gratia repleamur.” How can we be filled with grace? Even Mary was not “gratia 
plena” as the Vulgate has it. What is here meant by grace? Most certainly not what 
the Lutheran Reformation understood by grace, “favor Dei,” which is also the 
understanding of the New Testament. But the old Lutheran doctrine and piety 
seems to be evaporating from modern Lutheranism. If I ask myself: What is pecu- 
liarly Lutheran in this new Lutheranism as represented by your movement, I am at 
a loss to give a definite answer. To call the Reformer “Blessed Luther’’ is certainly 
not enough. If I look through your Reformation, 1958, issue I miss anything 
that reminds me of the real Reformation, the rediscovery of the sola gratia, sola 
fide. There are certainly some good remarks on Luther as liturgiologist, but what 
to him was the very core of the Christian “Encharistia” is missing. It is perhaps not 
accidental that the new Service Book and Hymnal no longer contains the Reforma- 
tion hymn proper: “Nun freut euch, lieben Christen g’mein.” Modern Lutheranism 
seems to have forgotten the great joy of the pardoned sinners. 


I want you to understand what I have written correctly. If I expressed some 
critical thoughts, this does not mean that I do not appreciate your efforts to restore 
the liturgical heritage of the past and even to regain some elements of the pre- 
Reformation liturgy. I appreciate the endeavours to educate pastors and congre- 
gations for a life of prayer and a new understanding and practice of the Sacra- 
ment. You have tried to make up for failures of the Church. Our Churches have 
been too self-complacent. They have left undone things which must be done and 
they are responsible for many mistakes that are now being made by those who see 
the necessity of reforms. But any reform will be a real reformation only if it re- 
mains under the Word which is the judge of all traditions. Without this norm, it 
will become a revolution which must lead to the destruction of the Church of the 
Lutheran Reformation. Do you see the dangers? Rome is waiting. I had recently a 
visitor from the Roman Una Sancta movement, an Austrian journalist and lecturer, 
well known the world over, including America. He had just come from Rome. We 
spoke of the ecclesiastical situation in various countries. I asked him what he thought 
about a possible reunion between Rome and the Eastern Churches. He was quite 
pessimistic. As to the Anglican Church, he was convinced that the way of the 
Anglo-Catholics was the way of John Henry Newman. There would be no nego- 
tiations. He was very hopeful as to the Lutheran Churches. He mentioned move- 
ments in Germany (Asmussen, Stihlin and others) and the Una Sancta in America. 
He told me that two former Lutheran pastors from St. Louis were now studying for 
the Roman priesthood in Germany. They were married, but one of the bishops had 
admitted them. There was even a discussion going on about the reform of the law 
of celibacy, owing to the shortage of vocations. When I asked him what, in his 
opinion, was the reason for such hopes, his reply was: The Lutheran Church still has 
a doctrinal substance which was missing in other Churches. This made it possible 
to negotiate with them even on matters like tradition and justification. He stressed 
especially the restoration of the Canon Missae, the renewal of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice, the new understanding of tradition and succession. It was a most interesting 
conversation. At the same time it showed me the seriousness of our situation. It 
seems that the age of Protestantism is drawing to its end. Will this mean also the 
end of the Lutheran Church? And this means the end of a testimony without which 
the Church of Christ cannot exist. 


You will understand my concern. It is the concern for the Gospel. I am con- 
vinced that you want to do nothing which might be contrary to Lutheran doctrine. 
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But we all must examine ourselves again and again. Verbum Dei manet in aeternum, 
but we have this word in the Scriptures only, not in human trac ‘tions, great and 
venerable as they may be. 


With kind regards, 
Yours fraternally, 


H. Sasse 


P.S. Please do not regard this letter as negative. I want to help you as much as 
I can. 


Editorial Correspondence— 


1960 INSTITUTE FOR LITURGICAL STUDIES 


The inspiring campus of Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Ind., was the 
setting for the twelfth annual Institute for Liturgical Studies, June 22-24, 1960. 
The topics and essays formed the third series presenting various aspects of the Sac- 
raments and the Means of Grace. The first series was given at Lansing, Michigan in 
1958 and concerned Baptism; the 1959 institute at Valparaiso, Ind., discussed Con- 
fession. The current topic, “Sanctorum Communio: The Communion of Holy 
Things,” concentrated on the Holy Communion. 


The theme, reflecting Werner Elert’s thesis concerning the translation of 
Sanctorum Communionem in the creed, was developed in five stages. The first essay, 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Martin L. Kretzmann, president, Concordia Theological 
Seminary, Nagercoil, South India, supplied a broad base for the theme by discuss- 
ing the religious meals in non-Christian religions, and also by giving the institute 
an understanding basic to any liturgical action. The Rev. Dr. Horace Hummel, pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Theology, Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, further 
defined the theme by discussing “The Old and New Testament Covenants,” with 
special reference to religious meals and the idea of communion. Against this back- 
ground of the Old Testament structure the Rev. Dr. C. U. Wolf, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, presented the immediate context of the Eucharist in contem- 
porary sacramental meals, especially in the Qumran community. Here the elements 
in the sacramental meal were more developed than in Old Testament literature. At 
the same time, comparisons define more sharply the unique character of the eucha- 
ristic meal and the relationship of Christ to the Christian. The Rev. Dr. Walter 
Wente, academic dean, Concordia Senior College, defined more specifically the 
concept of communion in the New Testament; and Dr. Robert Schultz, Valparaiso 
University, brought the discussion into the life of contemporary Christians with a 
brief historical survey of the Holy Communion since the Reformation. He empha- 
sized the fact that as a result of the Reformation understanding of the person and 
work of Christ, the relationship of Christ to the Christian can once more be under- 
stood as central to the action of the Eucharist. The unique development of the 
theme together with the superior scholarship and delivery of the essayists combined 
to make one more significant contribution to the understanding and greater par- 
ticipation of Christians in the sacramental life of the Church. 
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Worship for the three days centered about the celebrations of the Eucharist on 
the Anniversary of the Subscription of the Augsburg Confession and on the Feast 
of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist. The Rev. Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president, 
Valparaiso University, chose Articles VII and VIII of the Augustana concerning 
the definition of the Church for his sermon topic at the first celebration; and the 
Rev. Edward W. Wessling, pastor of Immanuel Church, Valparaiso, spoke on 
words from the Gospel for the feast day. The singing of the Healey Willan set- 
ting of the Mass on the first day and the Jan Bender setting the following morning 
added to the solemnity of both occasions. The minor offices of Sext, None and 
Vespers prayed during the three day period completed the worship. 


The purpose of this report is not to give a detailed summary of the various essays, 
but rather to revive in the memory of those fortunate enough to attend the Institute 
the unique experiences of worship, discussion and fellowship, and to arouse the 
interest of those who did not attend in some of the major insights set forth by the 
speakers and imbibed to a greater or lesser degree by this scribe. Dr. Robert Schultz, 
secretary of the Institute, assured the assembly that a collection of essays covering 
the past three years is now being prepared for publication in the fall or coming 
winter. At that time interests can be followed and satisfied in a concrete manner. 


It can truly be said that men traveled from the far corners of the globe (from 
India as well as from Texas) to attend the Liturgical Institute. The Rev. Dr. Martin 
L. Kretzmann, after serving the Church in India for many years, was singularly 
qualified to present the paper on religious meals in non-Christian religions. Dr. 
Kretzmann initially pointed out that non-Christian religions can no longer be 
graded as higher or lower forms of culture or belief, but each must be viewed sep- 
arately as a closed unity. It is also true that, if we are to be faithful to God's reve- 
lation, we cannot conceive of an exclusive distinction between natural religion and 
revealed religion. If a division is to be made, it would be better to distinguish be- 
tween natural and historical religion. The real polar relationship is between God’s 
righteousness and our sin. Likewise, we cannot speak of primitive religions and 
primitive man simply in the sense of the past. The primitive is not determined by 
theological content, but is continuous and part of each individual. Dr. Kretzmann 
suggested that a more useful term for “primitive” might be “natural” man. In rela- 
tion to this thought the supernatural is not something in addition to the natural, 
but rather, a power active in the natural. Sacraments, then, spring from the close 
connection between the natural and the supernatural; and the sacramental action is 
a means of obtaining a non-physical good from physical means. Sacramental actions 
have survived because they supply a need in man. In the context of this close con- 
nection between the physical and the spiritual it is understandable that rites and 
ceremonies were built about food. 


Two ideas are expressed in the non-Christian religious meals. The first is the thought 
that the sacrificial meal is a partaking of the god and that the god shares in the meal. 
Dr. Kretzmann observed that non-Christian religions share with Christians the 
sense of the relationship to the supernatural. The danger in this context is not that 
the Eucharist becomes over-spiritualized, but that it becomes an object of worship. 
Secondly, the non-Christian sacramental meal satisfies the need of the individual 
to feel significant. It provides union with the god and fellowship in which the 
lowliest person can participate. He also satisfies the need for integration and unity 
in the attempt to become identified with that which is within him. Communion with 
the god, however, does not effect the ethical life of the worshiper; and the indi- 
vidual has no concept of ‘“‘sin” as such. Dr. Kretzmann further observed that when 
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the superficial distinction between the spiritual and the physical passes away, the 
desired unseen presence is characterized by various types of anthropomorphisms. 
Finally, the sacred meal and fellowship is strictly man-to-god in the non-Christian 
thought, with no concern for the horizontal relationship. In this way the tensions 
of personal relationships are avoided. 


Dr. Horace Hummel brought the discussion into the context of biblical literature 
with the second essay. Since, as Dr. Hummel stated, there is no uniformity in the 
Old and New Testaments concerning the covenant and religious meals, the essay 
took the form of a historical survey unfolding the development of the covenant 
concept. It was pointed out that the patriarchal covenant had its parallel in antiquity 
in the common practice of a clan chief entering into a covenant agreement with the 
clan god. The relationship was indicated by the use of the personal names involved, 
and as such, had credal value, e.g., God of Abraham. God’s covenant with Abraham 
was constructed entirely on the unconditional promises. There were no obligations 
imposed on Abraham. The emphasis was on the promise and its fulfillment which 
was realized. The second development was the Sinaitic covenant which, in contrast 
to the earlier covenant, was conditioned by the obedience of the people to the law. 
There are some traditions which support the ratification of the Sinaitic covenant 
with a meal. Most of the references are illusive; however, the relationship of the 
meal is evident. The third covenant type was the Davidic covenant which applied the 
patriarchal promises to the monarchy. Later pagan influence misinterpreted this 
covenant as automatically securing the victory of the state, and the covenant demands 
were no longer considered relevant. The prophets avoided the use of the covenant 
because this misunderstanding among the people epitomized what they opposed. The 
prophetic emphasis made the promise dependent upon obedience with the certainty 
of fulfillment in the new Israel of the eschaton. Later prophecy reconciled itself 
to the term, and the two covenants were harmonized by the forgiveness of God. 
Duty and obligation were involved, but the law written in the hearts was that which 
was important. In post-exilic times Israel relapsed into legalism. The Torah equaled 
the covenant, and the act of God was changed to the action of the people. The 
covenant was no longer the condition for the law, but vice versa. The final cli- 
mactic synthesis and corrective is in the New Testament. Here prophetic insights 
are applied in the light of Christ and combined with the sacred meal. Here is the 
fulfillment of both the Davidic as well as the Mosaic covenant. The law is now the 
new law of love, and Christ’s Body and Blood as the fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
ment lamb convey forgiveness in the Christian meal. 


Modern scholarship, said Dr. C. U. Wolf, traces the Eucharist to two or more 
roots. Eight theories as to its origin are presently held. Dr. Wolf discussed the 
theories and presented the objections to each. The final theory held by some as 
the only solution to the problem of origin was that provided by the Essene-Qumran 
meals. These meals can primarily be described in terms of fellowship; however, the 
eschatological element is also present as the community lived in the messianic hope. 
In the early Church three meals were known; the daily meal, the agape meal, and 
the early Eucharist. The early Christian Eucharist was an eschatological meal even 
as our Lord Himself pointed to the new age. In the course of time the memorial of 
His death was also accented and the communion with God was realized. For Lu- 
therans today the Eucharist has the significance of a Means of Grace, union with 
God, the anticipation ‘til He come,” and the foretaste of the messianic banquet. 
The final two elements are also found in Qumran. The great difference between the 
Qumran meal and the Eucharist is the fact that in the former there is nothing 
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which ties the meal to the person of Christ, and the bread and wine were not 
considered Body and Blood. Dr. Wolf emphasized the fact that in discussing the 
origin of the Eucharistic meal the validity of the meal itself is never placed in 
doubt since validity is not a question of origin. 


In the next essay Dr. Wente stated with reference to the communion of the 
Christian with Christ that an intimate relationship with God is the normal life of 
the Christian. To illustrate this point he discussed six new Testament metaphors. 
Included were the Good Shepherd picture, the Kingdom of Grace idea, the phrase 
“in Christ,” the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, the Church and the Body of Christ, 
and finally, the relationship of the family and household of God. Dr. Wente also 
presented a detailed word study on the term koinonia, fellowship, in the New 
Testament. 


Introducing the final paper of the Institute, Dr. Robert Schultz indicated that 
the Liturgical Institute is returning to its original plan by discussing once again the 
theological significance of the Sacraments. Dr. Schultz asserted that the Liturgical 
Movement as such is showing signs of theological maturity in that it is being 
more firmly grounded in the theology of worship and the Sacraments and is see- 
ing the particular significance of the relationship between Christ and the Christian. 
At present people know the danger of the Sacrament, but not its blessings. They 
know they should attend often, but they do not know the meaning of the Eucha- 
rist. The fact of the Real Presence has long been debated with little reference to 
its meaning. Therefore, stated Dr. Schultz, the challenge of today is twofold. We 
must recapture the theological significance of the Real Presence, and then, make it 
real for the people. 


Holy Communion is closely related to the personal work of Christ. This was al- 
ready evident in the Luther-Zwingli debates. The new understanding of the Gospel 
brought about a re-evaluation of Holy Communion which we have lost today. 
Luther's emphasis was on the actual participation, a protest against the medieval 
sacrifice of the Mass. Dr. Schultz presented the historical thesis that the elimination 
of the sacrifice of the Mass and the emphasis on frequent Communion have their 
basis in the understanding of the relation of Christ to the Christian. Luther thus 
emphasized the sharing in the benefits of Christ’s work by sharing in His Body and 
Blood. So also Article X of the Apology presents the significance of the Real Pres- 
ence. Love is the fruit of the Sacrament, but it is created because Christ is present. 
In this way the Reformation gave a new existential understanding to the Real Pres- 
ence based on the communion of Christ with the Christian. Luther's understanding 
of the relation of Christ to the Christian makes the presence of His human nature 
necessary. This sets Luther apart from all previous theologians. Three themes re- 
occur in Luther's thought. They are the happy exchange between Christ and the 
Christian, the nature of this exchange, and the role of faith. The joy is this, that 
the righteousness of Christ is the Christian's own. The exchange is that of the bride 
and the bridegroom. They are one flesh and hold all things in common. He takes all 
that is hers, and she takes all that is His. And faith unites the soul with Christ. For 


Luther faith is not primarily knowledge, but the relationship of Christ to the Chris- 
tian. 


Dr. Schultz alerted the Institute to the contemporary situation in which we have 
retained the doctrine of the Real Presence, but have lost the theology which made it 
possible. Worthiness at communion means for many a certain preparation rather 
than simply that one recognizes his sin. So also we have lost the Sacrament for 
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those in anfechtung, trial and temptation. Faith has been reduced to knowledge. 
This bring about the false equation that knowledge equals worthiness. Finally, the 
relation of Christ to the Christian is lost. Holy Communion is not primarily the 
communion of Christian with Christian, but of Christ with the Christian and then 
only Christian to Christian. The hope is, therefore, that our day can once again re- 
capture the Reformation insights and the understanding that the Real Presence is 
the Gospel because of the exchange between Christ and the Christian which takes 
place. 


In place of the one evening’s scheduled chancel drama the group received a 
bonus lecture by Dr. Martin Kretzmann on the relationship of the Indian Lutheran 
Church to other Lutheran bodies. Dr. Kretzmann explained the nature of the 
Church of South India and told of the various conversations with that body through 
the years. He added his own observations and pointed out the special problems in- 
volved in the Indian situation. Although the discussion was not originally sched- 
uled as part of this year’s theme, one was struck by its relevance to “the communion 
of holy things.” 

The institute is to return to the Valparaiso University campus next year to carry 
on with topics concerning the Eucharist. 


Kenneth Studtmann, Pastor 
Holy Cross Church 
Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 


Hymns of the Liturgy—IV 
A VESPER OFFICE HYMN 


O Trinity of blessed light, f 
O Unity of princely might, ——————_——— 
The fiery sun now goes his way; oo 


Shed thou within our hearts thy ray. 


To thee our morning song of praise, T 


To thee our evening prayer we raise; — ae a oe 


Thy glory suppliant we adore 
For ever and for evermore. 


All laud to God the Father be, ee ae 


All praise, eternal Son, to thee, 


All glory, as is ever meet, 
To God the Holy Paraclete. Amen. 


Prior to the 7th Century 


Tr. J. M. Neale 


As with many of the older hymns of the Church, a great deal of uncertainty sur- 
rounds the authorship of this hymn. Older authorities followed the Benedictines 
who ascribed it to St. Ambrose. This seems highly unlikely both from its style and 
in that it is not found in any manuscripts of that time. The Hymnal 1940 merely 
notes it as being “Latin c. 6th Century” and this seems a safe ascription. German 
authorities favor Pope Gregory the Great while some authorities assign Mozarabic 
sources. 
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In any case there is a simple beauty to the words which gives this hymn great 

appzal. The first verse in Latin is one of the great treasures of all literature: 

O lux beata. Trinitas 

Et principalis Unitas 

lam sol recedit igneus 

Infunde lumen cordibus. 
In the present Roman breviary it is prescribed for Vespers of Saturday and for the 
Second Vespers of the Most Holy Trinity. Again the heavy hand of Pope Urban 
has “improved” the text with the usual doleful results. 


Luther translated this hymn into German about three years before his death. The 
English translation is the work of John Mason Neale and is one of his better en- 
deavors. It is unfortunate that the Latheran Hymnal has altered the translation. 
This raises the whole problem of the wisdom of hymnal committees “improving” 
hymn texts. With minor exceptions, this is something to be avoided. 


We have found the plain song melody of the Service Book and Hymnal very 
worthwhile for teaching to children. It is a good addition to the two or three other 
plain song tunes which are standard for children. The repetition of the lovely 
melisma simplifies the process of teaching. 

The first melody of the Service Book and Hymnal is a Sarum version of the 
medieval melody. Other versions of the same tune may be found in the present 
German Hymnal and the Liber Usualis. Of the three, we feel that the Sarum is the 
most flowing in style. The modern tunes in the S.B. and H. are inferior. The La- 
theran Hymnal sets the text to “O Heilige Dreifaltigkeit” by Nikolaus Herman 
and we should suggest that if a modern mensural tone be desired this is an admir- 
able solution. 


—John E. Halborg 


The Altar Guild 
MEETINGS THAT MEET ALTAR GUILD GOALS 


“Pastor, will you help us improve our altar guild meetings?” This is one of the 
most common questions directed to discussion leaders at worship conferences. 
Altar Guild workers want help in offering variety in their regular study and work 
sessions. To this end here is a report of what some groups have done or are doing. 
Use some of them for your guild. They will aid the members to grow in effective- 
ness of service. 


1. Visit other churches, not necessarily Lutheran. This is most helpful when 
some changes are contemplated in current church practices. Prepare the group to 
observe particulars, not merely generalities. 

2. Invite visits by other altar guilds. This affords the local guild a reason and 
occasion to be sure they know why things are done as they are in their church. 

3. Invite visits by local parish employees, such as the organist and the sexton, 
and discover what hopes and problems are held in common. 

4. Bring in a skilled person to demonstrate his skill in your local situation. 
Flower arrangement is most popular but stained glass, artists, metal workers, all the 
crafts people, will be glad for the opportunity. 
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5. Ask for, receive, evaluate consignments of fabrics, especially all the modern 
ones and learn if and where they have a place in church use. 


6. For a longer span relate Bible study to your altar guild study material. Your 
pastor can provide you with the resources to arrange it. 


7. Relate the doctrines of the Church to your work. Study how they apply and 
how consistent we are in use. 

8. Review inventory lists as well as lists of hoped for needs and suggest time 
limits for fulfillment. 


9. Demonstrate to church school groups, both boys and girls, your work and 
its results. 


10. Provide the program for other auxiliary groups in the local Church. 

11. Sponsor a teen age group—you'll be surprised at their interest, ability and 
discernment. 

12. Study the altar guild work done by other churches in your community. Re- 
member you need not be inferior in the quality of your work. 


In addition to the normal business of the guild meeting pick out of the above 
list one or two ideas and plan to put them into effect. You will probably find that 
there are other ways you can improve and upgrade your meetings. Let us know 
what your guild is doing to provide variety and interest to its program. 


—G. Martin Ruoss 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


that are 
CONTEMPORARY 
LITURGICAL | 
ARTISTIC 


THE SEMINARY PRESS 
Box 189 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


[_]Please send me your illustrated Christmas card brochure. 


Bes are interested in promoting your cards among our 
church members and friends. Please send pertinent infor- 
mation. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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DIRECTORY OF CHURCH SERVICES 


GUTTENBERG, IOWA 


St. Paul’s 

Rev. Howard I. Black 
1S: 8 am AC, 10:30 am HC; Other S: 8 am HC, 
10:30 am AC; Daily: M-W-F 7:45 am HC, T-Th 
7 pm HC, Sat 10 am HC; Conf: Sat 7:30-8:30 pm; 
Compline: Sat 8:30 pm 


212 South First St. 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


Zion 28 West 27th St. 
Rev. Edward F. Peters 

1S & 3S: 10:45 am HC; 2S, 4S & 5S: 10:45 am 
AC; HD: 8 pm HC; W (Adv & Lent) 8 pm V 


BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


Our Saviour 1734 Williamsbridge Rd. 
Dr. Berthold von Schenck, Rev. W. Huchthausen 
Sun: 8:30 & 11 am Sung Mass; HD: 9 & 10:15 
am Eu; Conf: W before Adv., W before Lent, W 
of Holy Week, W before Pentecost 9 & 10:15 
am & 8 pm. W (Adv & Lent) 8 pm V 


Pilgrim 923 Woodycrest Ave. 
Rev. John E. Halborg 
Sun: 11 am The Service; HD: As Announced 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


Christ—“Brooklyn’s Little Cathedral” 

1084 Lafayette Ave. (at Broadway) 
Rev. Wilbert A. Boerstler 
Sun: 9:30 am The Service in Spanish; 10:45 am 
The Service in English (Sung Eu 1S & 3S) W 
(Lent) 8 pm 


Holy Redeemer 
Rev. Ernest Pretsch 


Sun: 8:30 & 11 am The Mass; HD: 9 am The 
Mass; 1S Choral V 


St. Philip’s 

Rev. R. A. Swanson 
8:30 am AC (3S HC); 9:30 am HC; 11 am AC 
(1S HC); HD: 10 am HC; W (Adv & Lent) 7:15 
pm HC, 8 pm V 


St. Stephen’s E. 28 at Newkirk Ave. 


Rev. Oliver W. Powers, Rev. James R. Corgee 
Sun: 8 am HC, 9:30 am Mat (ex. 2S HC) 11 am 
AC (ex 1S HC) HD: 10 am & 8 pm HC. 


1217 Sutter Ave. 


85 Forbell St. 
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ROOSEVELT, L.I., N.Y. 


Good Shepherd Babylon Tpke. 
Rev. Charles D. Trexler, Jr., Rev. Glenn C. Stone 
Sun: 8 am HC, 9:30 am Mat, 11:15 am HC, HD: 
8 am HC 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Holy Cross 

Rev. C. Marcus Engdahl 
Sun: 9:30 am Deutscher Gottesdienst 11 am 
Sung Mass & Sermon; M-W-F (Adv & Lent) 5:30 
pm Low Mass; Sat (Adv & Lent) 10 am Low Mass 
HD: As announced; Adv: Th 8 pm V & devotions; 
Lent: Th 8 pm devotions & stations 


813 West Lehigh Ave. 


READING, PA. 


Holy Redeemer 

Lancaster Ave. and Brookline Plaza 
Rev. Edward Emmers, Rev. Walter R. Keim 
Sun: 8:30 am HC (said), 9:30 am Mat. & In- 
struction, 10:45 am HC (sung); HD: 8 am HC; 
Lent: 8 pm V, Easter Vigil, Holy Sat. 10:30 pm 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Emanuel 
Rev. A. T. Swanson, Jr. 


Sun: 9 am Eu, 11 am AC (ex 1S HC); HD: 10 am 
or 7:30 pm Eu; W 12:15 pm Mat. 


Peak and San Jacinto 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (southeast) 


Holy Comforter Branch & Alabama Aves. 
Rev. Franklin G. Senger, III 

Sun: 8:15 am Sung Eu; 9:30 am SS; 11 am AC 
HD: 8 pm Eu; Mat: 11 am Sat, Daily in Adv & 
Lent (ex W Sung V 8 pm) 


Key: AC, Ante-Communion; Adv, Advent; Conf, Con- 
fession; ex, except; Eu, Eucharist; 1S first Sun. of 
month; 2S, second Sun. of month, etc; HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Days; Mat, Matins; SS, 
Sunday School; V, Vespers. 
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imported marble, bronze and wood in 
1 treatment by 


MADISON 
1016 60th STREET KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
Pastor Artists and Craftsmen for Ecclesiastical Interiors 
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